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ABSTBACT 

This Bonograph suggests hov colleges of teacher 
education that are atteapting to develop and iiapleaent a 
performance*based teacher education (PBTE) program aay avoid 
forsulating one that is siaply a new orthodoxy. Beferring to the 
experience of the Departaent of Secondary Education at the University 
of Toledo as an exaaple, the authors describe the nature of their 
PBTE prograa and point out their atteapts to avoid the rigidity vhich 
Bay be a by-product of any effort to foraulate and eapirically 
validate a PBTE prograa. In addition to providing an overview of the 
progras# the authors exaaine and discuss three areas in which 
contingency plans aust be foraulated in order to prevent the 
ascendency of a second orthodoxy. These areas are the philosophical 
foundations of PBTE, priorities and directions for validating a PBTE- 
and field-based research as the bench aark of PBTE. (Author) 
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PBTE: PREVENTION OF A SECOND ORTHODOXY THROUGH OOSCENSUS 
BLILDING AND CONFLICT RESOLUTION 

Introduction 

The sucondary education faculty ox the University of Toledo recently 
ccnipleted a day and a half retreat in order to engage in critical evaluation 
cf their experience in implementing a competencybased teacher education 
(CBTE) program. During that time dozens of research questions were generated 
that may eventually lead to resolution of several vexing concerns of the 
faculty. Some of these concerns were typified in the follcwjing questions: 

1. How can optiTnum utilization of staff for both on and off ca»tnis 
program cci^ponents be achieved? 

2. Kcw can public and private school personnel be incorporated in this 
effort to realize the best possible' educational design for an 
effective teacher education program? 

The basic philosophical issues, perceptions and feelings that constitute 
the complex, sometimes disparate, "Gestalt" of the individual and collective 
faculty were explored. The questions and discussions held during this re- 
treat comprise the reniainder of this sjonograph. 

After nearly two years of program developi^nt and iijg>leinentation activ- 
ities, the faculty of the Secondary Education Depaxtment had begun to artic- 
ulate a series of continuing concerns which denmnded attention. These concerns 
(Appendix A) were orginally at a "felt" level, but not clearly spelled out for 
coir.non undc^rstanding by all. It was decided to list these issues as a working 
agenda to bo used at an intensive two - day evaluation retreat. Thus, the 
four - pnrt Pro li.ni nary Retreat Agenda became the springboard for collaborative 
discussions; the results of which comprise the renminder of this monograph. 
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In order to assess the efforts of this faculty to engage in a formative 

evaluation and vrUdation of their program and to re-exanine its direction, 

ln!»ltmontatlon nnd nrnsnccts, tt Is perhaps useful to consider both the 

recent development of the Secondary C3TE Program at the University of Toledo 

and itf? unique characteristics. 

r.io novelcnment of the University of Toledo 
S econdary CBTE Model 

"During the past year and a half, the University of Toledo has been one 
of a grcvin^ nut:iber of colleges of education to develop a competency-based 
jw?dcl for teacher Education. This model incorporated behavioral specifications, 
prc-service and in-service teacher training, :r,%ividualized instruction, and 
criterion-referenced evaluation. Five specific ^reas of teacher competency 
were Identified and included in the teacher education program; namely, instruc- 
tional organization, societal factors, teaching-learning processes, educational 
tochnolojy, and research. 

The basic ele^^ents of the CBTE program are: 

CD the explicit statement of performance objectives, 

(2) ori2 or norc sets of instructional procedures specifically 
cosigned for attainment of each objective, 

(3) criterion-referenced evaluation procedures to assess student 
pcrforniancc with respect to stated objectives, 

A crucial operation in the design of the CBTE system is the decision 

ffhout vhich objectives should be included in the program. It would seem 

logicnl that this decision should be based upon what the "successful" teacher 

should be r>bXe to do. Faculty members are usually able to state what their 

studencs should be able to do upon completion of the course or program. A 

process wa? reeded, however, to enable one to generate a compreheaisive list 

of skills that incorporated most, if not all, critical aspects of teaching. 
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Vac following caodcl of the teaching process was used to conceptualize 
what a tencher actually docs. 
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Tin's rx-idcl was found to bo useful for the follcjtfing reasons: 

1) The TRodel depicted a general instructiional sequence. 

2) Most actions of a teacher could be subsumed under at least one 
of the functions of the B»del. 

3) E-ich of the functions could be conceived as a broad skill. 

A task analysis of each of these broad skills yielded several 
le,!rning hierarchies of enabling objectives. These hierarchies 
were comprehensive and included the majority of objectives 
which are included in the secondary CBTE program. 

The diagram below depicts the relationship of the process model to each 

of rhc existing secondary courses. Kote that the final course in the sequence, 

Secondary Teaching and Learning III, requires the preservlcp student to deaon- 

strate conpetence in each of the performance areas of the nwdel, while prior 

courses concentrate upon parts of the model. 

Description of Individual Courses 

Iti the 'iodol 
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Career Decisions <1 and 2 are usually taken during the freshman year 
nnd nrovidss data to the potential teacher to evaluate himself and his future 
occvpation. The first four hour CD experience acquaints the potsntial teacher 
with his personal potential as a teacher, various school situations, (urban, 
suhvrhi.n, rurnl, cloRientary, secondary), the university courses of study, and 
alternative cnroor choices. 

Tiie scront' phase of an eight hour block specifies needs— both those of 
i; - yuvr of the tcnchor. The "an/.'ysis of values" component requires 
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chnt the potential teacher question his own values concerning education and 
the requironcnts of society. 

Secondary Teaching and learning I 
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The second course in the secondary education program. Secondary Teaching & 
Learning 1 deals with the above components of the systems model. This course 
1-5 'jsually taken during the junior year to be imediately followed by Secondary 
Tenching & Learning II and III, 

Techniques of gathering data about students' needs are initially developed 
in Career Decisions. These skills are further developed in ST & L I 
rcodules, topically identified as Behaviors and Inferences , in which preservice 
teachers are required to differentiate between pupil behavior and teacher in- 
ferences about pupil behavior. The students are also required to view class- 
roon bchavJors of pupils and jnake inferences about thela. Another tnodule 
entitled Analysis of the Learning Setting explores human needs theories. Stu- 
Ccvts use those theories to interpret pupil behavior. These competencies are 
niso 'jpsec in a field nodule that applies observational, inferential, and judg- 
n-.cntal skills to assess pupils' needs. 

Co.ll identification is introduced as part of the model involving the 
idcniific-tion of instructional intent. In a module entitled Behavioral Ofa- 
jectives students learn how to write accep:able objectives in the cognitive, 
nf" foe tive and psychcnotor domains. In another module designated Hierarchical 
ilS:-l}S;2FS. students learn to recognize various levels of Bloom's Taxonomy and 
vr-itc instructional objectives for each level. Included in this module are 
t'.K' doveJopront of objectives for concept learning and identification and 
creation of principles and generalizations within each subject matter discipline. 
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Stut^cntR in Secondary Teaching & Learning I have learning activities 

^-elntod the .irc.i of nssossment. Tho inodule entitled Assessm ent and Eval- 
/ _ 

uatlonrTost Construct ton and Analvats requires the writing of appropriatiJ lest 
Ito-i's for hi'hnvlornl .ihjoctives nc each of tho. IovsIk of Bloom's Taxonomy. 
Ini-rprct/ition of tviu-ht-r made and standardized tests arc also included in 
this ffiodula package. The module designated Analysis of Learning Setting deals 
with the use of testing skills - two levels. The first level is an analysis 
of teacher bohavior in the sch . social system while the second is concerned 
witli p,n an.ilysis of pupil behavior in the social setting. Various social- 
psychological concepts are used as the basis for analysis and interpretation 
of behavior. 

Fio^d Performance module is a synthesis module in the course. Tlxis 
nodule provides the student with an opportunity to apply the skills learned 
during previous nodules and expands his knowledge in areas of interest co him. 
FieJd objectives related to observing behaviors and making inferences, classifying 
and rcvriting teacher's objectives, analyzing teaching in terms of the instruc- 
tioral nodel, analysis of tests, and suggesting alternative instructional 
strategics for pupils in need of remediation require that the student begin 
to apply concepts and skills previously taught within the campus course. 
Secondary Teaching and Learning II 
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tior.al str«?.teglc',s, construction and implementation of learning units, evaiua- 
Lion. /md rtvLsIun of lunrnlnj* activities. 

S 
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During the Instructional Strategies no4ule, the student begins to acquire 
skills in inquiry teaching, lecturing techniques, questioning, reception learn- 
ing i^des, and n^diated instruction. These skills are applied in the field 
throughout the quarter in a concurrent field experience or In a micro-teaching 
setting. 

Within the Construction and Implementation mudule, the student designs 
Instructional units, selects and produces appropriate media, and learns specific 
behavior management techniques. During the Evaluation and Revision module, the 
student develops both formative and summatlve evaluation techniques ami 
strategies for revision of \mlts. 

Critical to the developj^nt of competence is the completion of what is 
known as the "intensive unit" assignment. The prospective teacher must desij^ 
a five-day unit that includes behavioral <^jectlves, pre- and post-tests, and 
instructional strategies based upon the needs assessment. He then mxBt demon- 
strate Tsastery of the behavioral objectives. 

A micro- teaching clinic is also utilized to help the student acclimate 
hiriielf to "performing" in front of secondary students and to gather first 
hand data about his "controlled" teaching performance without fear of failure 
in terns of a grade. 

Secondary Teaching and Learning III 
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The final course in the sequence is Secondary Teaching & teaming III, 
Previously known as student teaching, this course has now taken on a new role 
in the CBTE program. 

Prior to student teaching, students have had much tla« in the field. Pre- 
scrvfcc students have essentially been screened by potential cooperation teachers; 
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cooperating teachers have also been obsetved by students. As a result, exper- 
iences in Secondary Teaching & Learning III are soisewhat different froa the 
traditional student teaching program. A major difference is the entering be- 
havior of the student teachers. They have already field tested 80t!» basic 
tench Ing skills and identified areas of potential strength and weakness in their 
teaching repertoire of behaviors. Thus, they exhibit a greater degree of 
confidence than in the previous program and, at th^ same time, have set higher 
expectations and standards for performance. Rather than viewing this as the 
first real teaching experience, student teaching is now viewed as an extension 
of previous field service and a time for polishing and developing rather than 
the initiation of new learning. 

A second variation of this extended field experience is the utilization of 
speciric behavioral cojnpetencies to be denKsnstrated by the pre-service teacher 
within the ten week period. This means that demonstration of specific teaching 
behaviors is required prior to the final evaluation of the student teacher and 
the assumption of a first year teaching postion. While no specific teaching 
strategy is designated as **best", we do require that a variety of instructional 
strategies be demonstrated so that the first year teacher will be able to nake 
choices between appropriate iK>des of teaching behavior. Many of these require- 
merts are directly related to the objectives in the two preceding courses. 

Behavioral objectives with specific performance criteria he . been de- 
veloped around the following areas of teacher performance: 

1. Structured Observation, 

2. Instructional Design and Iraplententation, which includes 

a. instructional strategies and desn^nstration^ 

b. media selection and utilization, 

c. npsessrrnt nnd evaluation, and 

d. individualizing instruction, and 

3. Tcncher Role Analysis. 

10 
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A weekly seminar accojnpanies the 10-week studenc teaching experience. The 
purposes o£ this seminar are varied and include: 

1. Extension and sophistication of skills previously leameds e.g.* 
inprcvejncpt of reinforcing b^avior, questioning skills, test con- 
Htruction, classroom manag^ent» etc. This part of the seminar 

l.s individualized and perfonaanced based on a contractual basis* 

2. Introduction of additional professional educational topics such an 
the teacher and the law, KEA and Unions, interviewing techniques, 
etc. This section of the seminar is student instructed. 

3. Micro- teaching laboratory experience. Micro-teaching will be utilised 
to help student teachers refine specific teacher behaviors. This is 
conducted in several nearby public schools with secondary students 
participating during ♦•^eir study-halls. Such nicro-teaching is an 
extension of that dont .n Secondary Teaching & Learning II. 

4. Analysis of teaching. Throu^ the use of audio- and video-tapings 
student teachers will provide analysis of their teaching and re- 
ceive peer and professional feedback in a seminar setting. 

A Personalized A pproach to CBTE 

The «?ccondary CBTE program at the University of Toledo en&odies two 
features which are believed to be of critical importance in any teacher education 
program.. A dominant characteristic of the program must be the conceptual 
and organizational structure. As presented previously, the CBTE program is 
composed of c four course sequence in which teaching competencies are developed 
vithln eac?i area of the systems model. While this systems framework is use- 
ful in organizing the educational ey^eriences of our pre-service teachers, it 
docs not purport to respresent an entire approach to teacher education. In 
addition to preapring teachers who are able to den»nstrate specific teaching 
behaviors, the CBTE program intended to assist pre-service teachers in develop- 
inc personil teaching style that is congruent with individualized instruc- 
tion.ll orjpor tu,-! it tes for public school students. 

Eiriiodlcd in the course requireiaents are objectives which require teachers 
to pj;jn and implement the following kinds of educational procedures: 



1. n rtnstory Icnmlng approach. 

2* doveloptn^t of pre- and pose-teat devices to assess pupil entry 
b&hnvior and Icnmins outcomes. 

3. dfvc'lopmont of alternative instructional strategies for the same 
oh jpct tvcs. 

i>1.uinfn}' tinlts <»r learning with multi-media learning resources. 

5. revising a learning unit on the basis of evaluation of instruc- 
tional effectiveness. 

6. providing remedial experiences for pupils who fail to deiMinstrate 
rnstery of objectives. 

The nbove behaviors provide basic entry competencies for any teacher who 
wishes to develop a broad-based approach to individualizing his instruction. 

Tne Toledo secondary program attempts to a»del this broad-based approach 
to individualizing instruction in the process of training teachers. Pre- 
scrvice teachers exhibit differences in learning style, tisae requirements, need 
for alternative learning structures, need for alternative instructional procedures, 
and choices of objectives in much the same manner as the pupils they will teach. 

A najor reason for developing and implementing a CBTE approach to secondary 
teacher education at The University of Toledo was to provide a greater personal- 
ized dirr.cnslrin In the professional training program. This "personaliEation" is 
apparent in four iirportant program components: Objectives, Instructional Proce- 
dures, Pacing and Criteria for Evaluation. 

Objectives in a traditional teacher education program are often loiown only 
to the professor. Moreover, most traditional prograc^ require all students to 
meet the same objectives, assuming that each student has equivalent prerequisite 
skills. Pre- tests are not utilized as means of assessing needs and thus 
individuaU5?ini5 objectives. The Toledo Secondary CBTE Program provides students 
wi*.h pubiXcl/ stated performance objectives as well as optional objectives which 
srudonts mny choose because of interest and/or need. 



Ttaditional progratns assujne the existence of o. imiform learning atyls 
and hence lack a variety of instructional procedures related to specific 
objectives. The Toledo Secondary CBTE Program utilizes a large variety 
^51' instructional techniques, ranging from self-instruction to group prolects. 
£>uch nrocGdures are determined after objectives have been written and 
analysed. >!any objectives allow for severr.l alternative means of reaching 
competency and this decision is determined by the student. 

?tost traditional programs operate on a cor.stant titne dimension, usually 
a quarter or semester system. Each student must complete the requirements 
in the sar.e atsount of time, thus letting time remain constant while allowing 
achievowenc to vary. The Toledo Secondary CBTE Program recognizes that each 
person nay require differing amounts of time to reach competence and allows 
for such differences in evaluation. A recycling component affords each 
.student the opportunity to utilize additional time to master a specific 
skill. The pre-testing component provides an opportunity for students to 
dcr^onsfrate competence and thus move beyond specific mastered objectives. 
V-liile The University of Toledo does operate on a quarter system, a person 
mny utilise more than the ten week quarter to complete module requirements. 

The criteria for success in traditional programs are often vague, 
capricious and knovm only to the instructor. Evaluation is most Often 
hnsed unon a norm- referenced base such as the normal curve. The student 
:p at ' he mercy of his ability to guess the appropriate standard of 
evaluation. The Toledo Secondar>' CBTE Program utili?:es a criterion- 
referenced h.isis for evaluation. This means that each student is evaluated 
nf'aJnst n publicly-stated set of measurable criteria rather than being 
tr",jtc<! n.s p.irt of ,i !«n«« in which students are evaluated on3y in relation 
to each other. 



In addition to the above CBTE attributes, the University of Toledo 
progran also utilises a team teaching approach in aj.1 of its coursework. 
Teatning not only provides the student with a variety of faculty viewpoints 
throunhntft cnch proj;rnn coiiiponent, but also fosters a constant synthesis of 
waterlal during inf^truction. Team teaching decreases the faculty-student 
ration, thus increasing faculty-student interaction."^ 



?\-;c!s 3-M of thl.q docurncnt were excerpted fron the Secondary Education 
310 ypdules of rne University of Toledo Competency-based Teacher Education 
Pro.^rar.. This section was collectively authored by Dr. Thomas Dunn, Dr. Rlchflrd 
H. I'crsh, Dr. James R. Johnson, and Dr. Daniel Merritt in July, 1973, 
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Philosophical Foundations of a CBTE Program 

If the purpose of a teacher education program is to prepare teachers 
who cm stimulate inquiry, certain assumptions indicate a competency-based 
approach as the inost appropriate framework for achieving this goal. These 
HBsumptions must address? optimization of staff strengths and effort, and 
opt ionization of student strengths and effort. 

Foundations of a CBTE Program 

Essential to any CBTE prograjn is the concept of mastery learning. From 
the pool of specific objectives that comprises the total teacher education 
program, the CBTE student demonstrates one by one that he has "mastered" each 
concrete and measurable objective. Mastery is measured by pre-assesslng 
entry skills and post-assessment after suitable instruction. 

To accomplish student success (mastery), instructional treatments must 
by as varied as the students involved in the program. The student-learner 
selects the instructional modules that best suit his needs. Need is mutually 
d«»tennlned by staff and student. Student selection may include any of the 
followlnsi objectives, instructional strategies, or educational media. 

Self-'pacing is an important feature of the CBTE program. To become 
a "competent" teacher, the student establishes his own pace cither to enrich 
his skills or to remediate (recycle) his weaker skills. 

Field testing of objective mastery is a vital component in the CBTE 
program. Not only must the student demonstrate his theoretical knowledge, 
but he mst also be able to transform this theory into practice in an actual 
teaching situation. 
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Differentiated staffing is crucial to the success of the CBTE prograsit 
Just as individual students have individual strengths and weaknesses, staff 
nembers can best effect student change by utiliEing their personal strengths. 

Unrasolyod Issues and Cp i icet Tis 

In n prograsi based on nastery learning, the kind and quality of objectives 
is crucial to the effectiveness of the program. It is itaportant that individual 
objectives be validated to ensure that the overall objective of developing 
Bkills thfit can be used to stimulate student inquiry is achieved. 

Does a CBTE program perpetuate the myth of human equality among teachers? 
If all students pass through the same educational prograis, meeting the san^ 
basic objectives^ and varying instructional means to master these objectives, 
is that program not promoting conformity rather than diversity (HOMODULARIZATION)? 
Only when the power is shared between student and staff in determining student 
program can the goal of addressing each student as an individual be met. 

A constant danger inherent with the concept of CBTE is that the program 
will retain a skill-based thrust focusing on specific individual behaviors 
r^ithcr than promote an integration of experiences which produces a ^Vhole" 
teacher. This characteristic is an artifact of having performed task analysis 
and generated specific performance objectives for module building* One eKtension 
of this proce?Js is that the modules developed become seen as being sufficient 
unto themselves rather than as clear parts of a fiilly integrated larger experience. 
While such a program may have great strength in that it produces a student 
equipped with cognitive teaching skills, the same student may have incurred a 
deficit in his inability to sjmthesi^e and transfer these skills in his 
r^eld*-bn??cd tonchinp, experiences* 



Instructional taembers of the team cannot simply plug all the holes in 
the nrogran. Ench member ntist feel comfortable with the role he is playing 
within the team. Just as differentiated staffing should serve the needs 
of the student population, so should it enhance the relationships existing 
within the tean. Such questions as \dio will work in the program, 'what role 
he will play, where he will be working (in the field or the college classroom) 

idlSS. will be responsible for instruction are key to the proper functioning 
of the program. 

CSTE is a criterion-referenced program; therefore the program must deal 
with the problem of grading. The program produces a competent teacher, not 
an "A" teacher. How many competently mastered objectives equal an "A" 
teacher so that such an entry may be registered on the student record? 

How does one motivate the student in tWose areas of the program that 
are pre-determined by the team? All students see that the result of the 
program is to become competent. While the student proceeds through the 
prosram towards competency, he may lose incentive. He may do what is 
required, but no more, no less. The student has been given freedom but 
perhaps not the incentive to use this freedom to his best advantage. These , 
are the agc-cld problems of the educator and not unique to the CBTE concept. 

I'. 5.S difficult to build a strong affective component into the CBTE 
program. In his book The Professional Education of Teachers ^. Art Combs 
raises several goals for teacher education that pose problens fot a CBTE 
program. First Combs suggests that as much time should be spent exposing 
nnd sensitising teachers to the complexities of personality structure (their 



Arthur VT, Conbs, Robert A. Blume, Arthur J. Newman & Hannelore L. Wass, 
Tlie Pror^ss ional Education of Teachers; A Humanistic Approach to Teacher 
Prepara tion. Boston, Massachusetts: Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1974 (2nd Ed.), 
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OT > and their students) as in the Introduction of knowledge. Opportu- 
nities should be provided to develop j»re positive self-other percep- 
tions. Finally Combs encourages the teacher educator to assist teach- 
ers in discovering and developing the most effective ways of communi- 
cating knowledge. Such communication is more than a process of present- 
ing information. It is also a function of discovery and the development 
of personal meanings. How critical to the CBTE program is this whole 
affective component! How short of Comb*s goals does the secondary edu- 
cation program at The University of Toledo fall? 

At The University of Toledo, the secondary education team m^ers 
have concurred that the present CBTE program is necessary, but that it 
is not sufficient. All componer.ts of a CBTE program cannot be measured 
in pre- and post-test terms. The present program must further develop 
a secure unmodularized arena where students feel open enough to discuss 
themselves in terms of who they are, where they are going, and how or if 
they want to change. This unmodularized arena would also encourage stu- 
dents and staff to discuss such public concerns as views toward corporal 
punishc.ent, self-paced instruction, etc. 

The present program at The University of Toledo must sustain change 
while broadening its base. 

Evaluation implies research. The critical components of the CBTE 
program and t!ie distinct artifacts of the model suggest certain direc- 
tions for research. 

(1 The objectives need to be reassessed for integrity. When 
that process has occurred, the objectives must be tested 
empirically. 

. IS 
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(2) The support ay&tem needs re<-examinatlon. Has the progran 
been corrupted by the delivery Systran developed and iiaple- 
nented by the faculty? 

(3) Gaps exist in the program. Soi&s of these have be^ identi- 
fied; namely, a weak affective coiaponent, inadequate staff 
utilization, a need for greater branching within the pro- 
gram (individualized instruction), and a lack of "Gestalt" 
as perceived by the students. Other gaps may surface as 
the program moves into the research stage. 
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Establishing A Direction for Validating the Secondary 

CBTE Pregraai 

Fonnative evaluation of any continuous learning experience presumes 
assfSRH^nt of the answers of at least tvo basic questions. At the base 
Ittvel Che face validity of the program must be re-examined as the pro- 
gram has been implemented in comparison with the critical attributes 
and assumptions identified within the preliminary i!M>del. Such evalua- 
tion processes check program components against previously stated or 
logically implied criteria. Evaluation functions of this type not only 
check for the internal validity question of whether the program is de- 
livering the anticipated outcomes but also whether the implemented model 
deviates from its original philosophic position. 

Concerns related to this latter type of validation question were 
exardned in the previous section. Rxminations and analysis in this area 
suggested the original conceptual scheme may have neglected to include 
the following areas with the CBTE model: 

(1) Modules designed to facilitate affective growth and develop- 
ment among pre-service secondary teachers. 

(2) Modules designed to train secondary teachers In organized af- 
fective growth and developu^nt ax!«>ng their students. 

(3) Provision for synthesis and integration across individual 
module s . 

(4) Power sharing among faculty and student in organizing and 
planning instructional programs. 

<5) Construction of instructional alternatives for each coller- 
tion of objectives organized into a module. 

Evaluation at a higher level suggests different kinds of questions 

to be considered. Typical of these questions are the following: 

'1) Is the module format an effective delivery system for pro- 
mot inr, competence? 
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(2) Which iBodules, given they a^e effective, appear aost effi- 

caciovis? 

(3) Are the behaviors selected aoA us^ by a CBTE trained in- 
service teacher those in Which he has been trained? 

(4) How effective are CBTE train^ secondary teachers vhen aiea- 
sured in ters» of student performance? 

A central focus of the retreat was to generate pot^tial research 

questions which may furnish evidexu:e to evaluate the prograa at all of 

the levels of cosipleKity impli^ in the previous discussion. Using a 

free-vheeling, brainstorning format to generate research possibilities, 

the following list of preliminary questions were forsmtlated: 



1. Compare University of Toledo CBTE graduates* teaching perfor- 
mance with students from other institutions— based on CBTE 
criteria. 

2. Are the perceptions of our students congruent with perceptions 
of their supervisors and cooperating teachers with respect to 
their teaching proficiency? 

3. l^at affective outcomes and socialization occur when our train- 
ees become teachers? 

4. What changes take place in our students* perceived locus of 
control of their own teaching between entrance and exit from 
our program? 

5. What is the perception of the utility of their undergraduate 
courses by our trainees after their first year of teaching? 

6. What are the Flanders' restilts (especially I/D ratio) of our 
trainees during student teaching? 

7. What performance differences occur when comparing self'-paced 
vs. forced-paced instruction? 

8. What performance differences occur when comparing self-instruc- 
tion vs. other instructional strategies? 

9. What qualitative factors correlate with differences between 
students who master objectives the first time vs. those need- 
ing two recycles? 
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10. Using A regrassion analysis can we identify those factors 
(e.g. SAT) n»st predictive of success in our progreon? 

11. Wxat deficiencies in perfor^mce in our program result froia 
preparation in the Arts College? 

12. Can cooperating teachers predict future success in the pro- 
fessional year for the Career Decision students? 

13. n'hat relationships exist between the kind of teaching stra- 
tegies used in the pre-servlce prograa and the frequency of 
recycling att«npts? 

14. What performance differences exist fiHBong students prepared 
for gemeric competencies but who have different teaching 
content majors? 

13. What relationship esists, if any, betwe&i mastery learning 
and school anxiety? 

16. Do high school training and other factors correlate with 
student success? 

17. Are our doctoral students better change agents in the local 
area than those who received degrees from other institutions? 

18. Are those students going through our leadership prograias ssore 
receptive to change? 

19. Are there different roles or patterns of behavior for faculty 
in CBT£ than in regular programs? 

20. How does s:aff utilization relate to student success? 

21. UTjat are the attitudes of school children to those teachers 
who were our trainees? 

22. What characteristics of a school environaent jnaintain innova- 
tion? 

23. Are our students perceived as more successful in a setting 
seen as innovative than in a traditional setting? 

24. How transportable is our prograa? Is it a "Cult of Personali- 
ty"? 

25. What changes in self-concept occur for students in a criterion 
referenced prograa resulting from placement in a non-norm ref- 
erenced situation? 

26^ To what extent does our program develop intrinsic motivation 
to be a better teacher? To what extent are they Interested In 
their students' learning? 
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27. W*hat are the relationships between our students* teaching 
strategies and their pupils* outeoses? 

23. Given a set of objectives, can owr students prciuce those 
outcomes tdlth their pupils? 

29. What job satisfaction difference exist a^ng faculty who 
v?ork with the CBTE prograa and those ygho do not? 

30. What affective c^teos^s occur as a function of team teach- 
ing? ■* 

An analysis of the above topics revealed several classes of research 
investigation implied by the kinds of questions posed. These eateftories 
are represented in Table 1 with questions indicated according to their 
number in the list. 



Table 1 



Focus o£ 
Research 


1 Cognitive/ 
Systems Data 


Affective Data 


Social Change 


CBTE 
Faculty 


13,24 


24,29 


19,20,24 


CBTE 

Students 


1,6,7,8,9,10 

13,U,26 


3,4,5,10 
13,21,23,26 




jsubjects 
itaught by 
jCBTE trained 
Students 


21,27,28 • 


27,28 


27.28 


Public 
School 
Personnel 


12 


• 

12 


15,16,17 


Conparisons 
/^ong Groups 


2,13,23 


2,23 


23 



The list of potential research questions included en pages 18-20 
of this document and the matrix include on page 20 were respectively 
recorded and formulated by Dr. Stuart Cohen, Chairman, Department of 
nducational Psychology, The University of Toledo. 
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Evan a cursory examination of the preceding list of research topics 
and aceor.panyinf; table raveals ouestions directed at all levels of 
sophistication, complexity and data accessibility. Considering basic 
proj^rnn validation several questions tmist asstine a tsore ieanediate end 
pressinn priority than others. Some are necessarily long range, while 
others can be attacked iamediately. 

A useful construct for organising existing and potential program 
research questions is to refer to Richard Turner *8 i!»del for levels of 
criterion perforaaaace. This tnodel suggests validation can occur and data 
can be collected as assessments are made within the following levels: 



X. Long range outcomes achieved by the trainee (now a certifi^ and 
snployed teacher) with the pupils he teaches* 

2. Short ranse outcomes achieved by the trainee with the students he 
teaches. 

3. Deii^nstration of "teaching" behaviors in a field bas»3 classroom. 

^. Demonstration of "teaching" behaviors in a micro-teaching con- 
text. 

5. Deifionstration of trainee *8 possession of specific "teaching" 
skills. 

6. Understanding selected^ behaviors, concepts or principals germane 
to teaching. 

Matching the research questions generated against the criterion perfor- 
mance Isvels specified in Turner's models holds several implications for 
the Secondary CBTE Program at this stage in our formative evaltsation. In 
the first place the faculty already has collected much data accounted for in 

"^Richard L. Turner, "Relationships between Teachers for the Real Uorld 
and Che Elementary Models Programmatic Themes and Kechanisas, Payoffs, 
Mechanisms and Costs." In Benjamin Rosner (Ed.), The Power of CompjBtency * 
Based Teacher Education ; A Report . Boston, Massachusetts; Allyn & Bacon, 
19727 Pp. 197-200. 
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levttlr four* five, and six. They have access to amch fliore date and should 
have little difficulty recording, analysing and reporting the data using 
the existing computer management systOB* Up to the present tii!» evalua- 
tion hAB lagged less in collecting data and i^re as a function of convert- 
ing it CO the management system, interpreting it and reporting it through 

articles, monographs and papers delivered at conventions. Faculty members 
« 

acknowledged the necessity for being more diligent and organist in the 
future for tapping the wealth of data already capable of being collected 
to assess our relative effectiveness. Team leaders vere charged with 
deploying faculty mes^rs on each team for initial research data collection 
for the next quarter. 

Vith regard to level three, much discussion vas generated around our 
dependence on the public school field experiences as being the "real" and 
"incicdiate" laboratory setting for validating our program efforts. Coimaen- 
tary reflecting our success and shortcomings in tapping this area of research 
potential is expanded in the final section of the paper. Suffice It to 
say that the secondary faculty teams are concern^ with developing this area 
of our program and have identified this level of criterion performance as 
representing the prime target area for wholesale research and evaluation 
during the coming year. Faculty m^ers indicated that the »cisting modules 
for assessing student field performance represented the starting point for 
r»uch investigations. 

Turner *s criterion levels one and two were acknowledged as being impor- 
t.«nt concerns but of less immediate attention than the preceding levels. 
Faculty seemed agreed that we needed more of a comprehensive data base relat- 
ing ty questions formulated in assessing levels three through six before 
rucb discussion was focused upon the behaviors of Secondary CBTE Program 
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tt&inttes as in-service teachers. These crlcerion performance levels were 
sec afide as deserving atcenCion at a second conference on fonsative 
evaluation. 
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Field-Based Research as the Benchmark of CBT£ 
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The field-based coaponent of the University of Toledo's Secondary 
CSTE program atteinpts to provide necessary classrootn laboratoriQsHfor 
validating the on-campus effort. Skills, concepts, and proclivities 
acquired through program laodules are to be denonstrated in actual class- 
room environments. Since the field-based requisites are an integral 
part of the total training program, extending throughout the entire 
professional year sequence, this is no mean feat. 

The placement of secondary teacher-candidates for the three-quarter 
sequence which comprises the professional year presents a major challenge. 
Added to this placanent problem are the complex communf.cations Issues 
vhich seem to be inevitable in this type of off-campus, in-school laboratory 
setting. First, it is critical to consider whether or not an individual 
placement (in a classroom or school) is supportive for the teacher- 
candidate. That is, will the candidate be able to, or more importantly, 
be encouraged to demonstrate the coxapet^ncies vhich have been acquired in 
the formal module program? Secondly, are the personnel assigned to monitor 
the teacher-candidates adequately prepared and skillful In accurately 
assessing the requisite teaching strategies and skills? The in-service 
education effort needed to prepare co-operating teachers in appropriate 
evaluation and assessment techniques Is but one s»re najor contingency 
vhich must be met. Third, can the data retrieved by co-operating teachers 
and university supervisors be shared by all interested parties (teacher- 
candidates, teachers, and supervisors) in mutually understood and beneficial 
ways? The problems of seaantically clear and co-operatively shared under- 
standings repiesent yet another area of significant concern. Fourth, can 
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r.utually derived "pay-offs" of significant wrth be established so that 
school personnel can derive appropriate rewards and perf«onal satisfactions 
for having participated in this type of experience? Monetary reimrds, 
adjunct faculty states, clinical taastters or specialist degree credits, and 
educational vouchers to be used at the teacher's discretion are all appro- 
priate remuneration possibilities. Fifth, are university supervisors, both 
full-time and part-time faculty, adequately prepared in both supervisory 
and interpersonal skills? Nothing creates more chaos, anguish, and frus- 
tration than supervisors who are ineffective evaluators or who lack the 
ability to establish essential rapport with their public school counter- 
parts. Furthermore, university professors are not autofflatically effective 
supervisors solely by virtue of their positions. 

Obviously, these aforementioned five topics provide a rich milieu for 
research activities. Moreover, a CBTE field-based program is uniquely 
amenable to rigorous research and evaluation. Since publicly stated cri- 
teria are accompanied by stat«nents which delineate overt student perfor- 
mances, CBTE practitioners are obliged to meet their claims or to recant. 
There is no room for easy vacillation; one must put up or shut up! In 
effect, the benchmark whereby CBTE claims are verified or rejected is 
research I Research then becomes a sine qua non which can both realize the 
promise (s) a CBTE mission avows or can potentially threaten every claim 
and goal set forth. Therefore, CBTE field-based programs demand from 
I heir adherents and practitioners a public research effort which must 
stand the tests of verification, replication, and predictability. These 
are severe self-imposed demands which few, if any, existing teacher educa- 
tion programs make for their advocates. 
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Finally, CBTE field-based teacher education efforts, with their 
attendant research demands, outrightly reject the notion of the ascend- 
ancy of a new orthodoxy. The hallmark of program development under the 
CBTE umbrella is continuous renewal and revitalization. 



Appendix A 



PRELIMINARY RETREAT AGENDA 



MAJOR PRAGMATIC CONCERNS : 

1. Do we have the luxury of unliiaited tine to have students recy- 
cle module components without regard for nsoneyt years at school i 
professor's availability, or personal choice to terminate in a 
given module? 

2. Do we have the luxury of time for staff to develop the kind of 
program we say we want or profess to helleve Is best? What 
limitations, If any, appear to restrict "quality" program 
development? 

3. Is team teaching a pre-requlslte for a successful CBTE program? 
What advantages has team teaching afforded the program develop* 
laent and implementation? What has been its liabilities? Will 
team teaching promise to facilitate our forthcoming efforts to 
validate the program in emperlcal terms? 

A. Are teams pres«itly organized for maximum effect? Should all 
secondary team members not be expected to rotate on a regular 
basis through Secondary Teaching and Learning I and II, and 
Career decisions? What are the benefits and liabilities of 
our present team composition? 

5. How might our program be reorganized or restructured to in- 
crease the professional "payoff" for work in the program with 
regard to the following considerations: equity, research time, 
visibility, recognition for module development, program travel, 
and consultation opportunities? 

6. Are the objectives which ws are currently using at levels of 
complexity that actually simulate the real world of teaching 
or do they focus on simple, micro-bits of the teaching world? 
How might our program be organized to increase the probability 
of achieving a synthesis or Gestalt of the modules mastered? 



Major Philosophic Concerns 

1. Validation of objectives— What banks of evidence exist that 
make our program and module objectives credible and necessary? 
Assuming that our current objectives could only pass a "face 
validity muster" what procedures might we adopt to establish 
an fempirical justification for our program objectives? 

2. "Horaodularization"— When our objectives require each student 
to demonstrate a minimal level of competency, aren't we con- 
tributing to the myth of human equality by treating unequal 
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people as equals? How might we structure our objectives and 
grndlng system to reflect this basic inequality? 

3. Nobility vs. Utility- " if Stephen K. Bailey is correct, "...the 
ultimate function of education is to restore ssan*9 sense of 
his own nobility"— then how do we justify the fact that our 
secondary CBTE program is primarily skill-baaed in form? 

4. Does a skill-based program provide a student with a sufficient 
base for ente.'ing the world of teaching? What regions that 
aren't entirely 8kill--oriented appear worthy of inclusion in a 
CBTE- program? 

5. Is the classical debate between the "behaviorists and the 
humanists" worth our time at this point in our development? 

6. Should we be concerned to ensure that affective dimensions of 
teaching and learning have a ^re substantive role in our over- 
all effort? Which areas called affective education should be 
part of the CBTE nodules? When we suggest that "affective 
dimensions" are neglected in our program, are we talking about 
the kind and quality of affect among our learners as they func- 
tion as students iu our program or in our ability to generate 
modules which will enable them to develop a climate of high 
"interpersonal regard" among students in their classrooms when 
they are teachers? 

7. Ought our pre-occupation with laimching CBTE and making it a 
reality be of such import to the college that criticism, sharp 
debate and program analysis are discouraged — especially to 

the extent that staff morale rmy be threatened? What procedures 
might we adopt to ensure that all opinions are heard and have 
an appropriate fonm for analysis and discussion? Besides more 
retreats? 



Ill- yAJOR IXTEGRATIVE QUESTIONS 

What's good about our program and ought to be maintained? — "en- • 

lightened persistence." Are there any ways In which to evaluate 
these components or features and report or describe them in 
journals at the state or national level? 

2. What has happened to us as a cooperative faculty as a derivative 

of implementing the CBTE program which would have been an un- 
likely event without the massive curriculum effort? 

3. Has CBTE as we have inaugurated it in the public schools through 

our students and through our roles as supervisors and facilitators 
yitdded the kinds of results we have anticipated? Might public 
school personnel be utilized and involved in any other ways 
than those in which they are now functioning? How might we more 
equitable increase their "payoff" in terms of services rendered? 
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A. Are we making best and moat efficient use of our aanpower — 
both in terms of teaching effectiveness and in using their 
diverse and interdisciplinary backgrounds? 

3. Have we been able to maintain academic freedom for professors 
in the delivery of CBTE components? 



IV. I>gl£DIATE AND PRESSING ISSUES 

_ 1. How shall we schedule ourselves with the additional time allotted 
for Fall 1974? 

_ 2. How and in which areas shall we mass our efforts in order to 
conduct short and long term research on our program and all 
its key aspects? 

_ 3. What kinds of publishing efforts might we ^raee immediately 
as individuals and particularly as faculty teams? 

_ A, What new modules must be added for next year and what revisions 
must be mounted during this SCTiester? 

_ 5. In what ways might we use the management systrai which Dr. Gentry 
and others have developed in order to collect and interpret 
data about our students and progrfun? 

6. Do we as a faculty feel it is feasible with in the near future 
to develop alternative modules which are largely self-instruc- 
tional which might be utilized by students as alternatives to 
our class-based efforts? What objectives do we have which 
would not be accomplished in such a format? 
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